DAUGHTERS   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA

on Voltaire, and she asked him to read these to her.
That a woman in her position should make friends
with Strauss was in those days a daring thing to do,
for his name was anathema to orthodox Germany,
but this inward necessity of being honest with herself
overrode any such consideration.    She dreaded what
the effect on her religious convictions might be, but
it was just  that  which  she  had  to  face  without
flinching, and she went through a miserable period
of scepticism.    She seems not to have said anything
definite to her mother  of this  experience  beyond
mentioning that she was reading a great deal of
" history  and  deeper  works,   was   attending  some
lectures  and had one  or two  acquaintances  with
whom to read or to have books recommended by."
Certainly the Queen would have been terribly dis-
tressed if she had known that her daughter was even
submitting such questions to the scrutiny of reason,
for she held that personally  it was  impious  and
officially, as Defender of the Faith, that it was uncon-
stitutional to enquire into the articles of the Christian
religion.    She took the authority of the Church on
these matters as that of an infallible specialist, and
if ever any doubts had flickered in her own mind,
she would have refused to regard them.    Eventually,
after this dark night of the soul, the Princess's faith
dawned again, and she accepted the creed in which
she had been brought up as truth transcending reason.
She allowed Strauss to dedicate to her those lectures
on Voltaire which had contributed to the temporary
loss of her faith.   They were to her like the discarded
crutches, symbols of halting days,  which a cripple
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